UNITY. 


FREEDOM, + MELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 
Vou. VIII. CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 16, 1882. No. 12. 


CONTENTS. _ The editor of the Free Lance has been looking up 
: PAGE. — , : . , ost a 
EDITORIALS. | ‘statistics relating to pretended insanity of criminals, and 
Ene FF last two years no ~" than thirteen per- 
sons have been “ divinely inspired” to commit murder 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. : 
or attempt it. | 
The City of Light.—FELIxX ADLER. . 477 
The Merchants’ Conscience.—HON. JosEPx 8. Ropes. . - 477 
ee oa ae Five successive Governors of Massachusetts—Claflin, 


CONDENSED SERMONS. 


| Washburn, Rice, Talbot, and Long—have recommended 


Christianity and the Church._Rrev.H.W.BELtows, - 48 | 
He anity and the Church. REV. H.W. Beriows, - 4 | Woman Suffrage to legislative consideration in their 
Is Life Worth Living ?— Rey. T. B. Forsusu. . . 481 


| annual messages, and still the cautious old Common- 


NOTES FROM THE FrELy| - + = + + + 480 | wealth is afraid to undertake it. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


| 
Literary Notes; Debate on the Civil Service Reform; A Ha | The Lavi at ] one “ Divine ” 
Eleanor Maitland ; George Fox Interpreted ; Presi ent ng Church recognizes east one 


Boy 
Garfield and Education. book besides the Bible, for it advertises a book entitled, 
“The Divine Liturgy in the Book of Common Prayer.” 


THE EXCHANGE TABLE. 487 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, - - .- _ . . 43g | All the literature that represents the common prayer of 
489 


ADVERTISEMENTS. - the human soul is, to our mind, “ Divine.” 
Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as second-class matter. The Religio-Philosophical Journal gives this good 
eo === ===== | advice to preachers: “The Pharisees may have been 
NOTES. a sinful race, but they lived 2,000 years ago, and will 


ata harm no one now. Cease talking about them, and de- 

A pet dog with ear-rings is one of the latest whims, a oo ' es fe ro ehasteoes all around and sbout 
according to a Toronto paper. But why is this any less eS Vee We Cee. 

senswole than the like whimsicality in human beings ? 


Mr. Talmage thinks that the vast majority of the 
le who die in the dark land of Heathendom 
A writer in the Princeton Review says that it is im- ee ee eee ‘ ™ 


traight to glory, because they die in infancy. A cor- 
possible to reach through nature a just conception of on tsa er ee eee 


respondent suggests that if this be true it is ques- 
God except by the law of evolution. Even Princeton! . tionable philanthropy to undertake to as il 


mortality among the little ones. 


Harper's Weekly, of the 4th inst., prints an extract 
from Mr. Ward’s paper on “ The Farmer’s Conscience,”| D. A. Wasson, in one of the thoughtful articles he is 


recetitly published in our colums, and characterizes it as | now contributing to the Jndezx, wisely says: “ Happy is 
“a keen and excellent paper.” the man, whatever be his lot in life, who believes that 
sideman every part and fact of the world-process, however fear- 
Here is a-matter for ministers, moralists, and all good fal ” woful 8 me immediate ni —" wane me 
people to think upon. The Springfield Republican tells reslination of divine and perfect ends! He & 8 
us that ‘‘ more men were lynched last year in the United thelat. 
States than were hung according to law.”’ 


An item is going the rounds of the papers, saying 
that the police in our various cities picked up during the 
The latest beatitude is by James Russell Lowell. It! last year 5,096 lost children. This is sad; but sadder 
runs as follows: “ Blessed are they who have nothing to | still is it to think of the children that are lost in bad 
say, and who cannot be persuaded to say it.” This has| homes, and are misguided by unwise and querulous 
one unmistakable sign of authenticity. It is very hard | parents, the number of which are beyond the count 
to realize. of the statistician. 
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Now that wiihe curiosity is satisfied, the Revised Ne ew 
Testament is meeting with slow sale. It seems a wonder 
to us that orthodoxy could have abetted and encouraged 
the revision; for the more it is revised the less it is 
likely to be respected as an infallible authority. Be- 
sides, the elimination of some of its errors by revision 


has diminished, rather than added to, the orthodoxy of 
the book. 


The Russian clergy have, from time immemorial, 
classed deaths caused by the use of intoxicating drinks 
with suicides, and refused the rites of Christian burial 
to the bodies of such. The directing senate has re- 
cently forbidden such ruling, and orders the rite of 
sepulture to inebriates. Were not the clergy right in their 
estimate of the crime, even though they may have 
erred in the punishment of the same? 


A Unitarian Club has been auspiciously started in 
Boston, following essentially the same plan as that 
adopted by the Channing Club which was organized in 
this city last March. Like the Channing Club, its doors 
are not open to women, and yet when the women under- 
take to organize for more efficient work among them- 
selves, some of these very gentlemen may stoutly object to 
their “‘ going off by themselves in such an exclusive 


fashion.” 


Hon. Jacob Bright, M.P., thus commits himself on 
one of the great questions of the day: ‘I believe the 
day may soon come when women here will vote for mem- 
ber of Parliament. This will be good for women, and 
good for Parliament, and good for the country.” To 


_ this testimony might be added that of Ex-Gov. Claflin, 


of Massachusetts, who says: “Ihave no more doubt 
that women will vote all over the United States, just as 
men do, on all questions in which they are interested, in 
the near future, than 1 had twenty-five years ago that: 
slavery would be abolished.” UNiry is ready to do what 
it can to speed the glad day. 


The February number of The Century laments the 
disappearance of the schoolmaster ; in other words, that 
he is superseded by a “system” of: school education 
which represses his individuality and reduces him to a 
machine, a mere “ hearer of lessons, marker of registers 
a worker for examination week.” It says: “There can 
be no doubt that our school system in this country has 
well nigh lost its flexibility. * * * The minister 
of public instruction who boasted that he could look at 
his watch and know just what question was being asked 
at that moment in every school of a given grade in 
France, was a good illustration of the system-worshipper 


UNITY. 
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A feat of education that defeats its own ends by de. 
stroying the free and individual action of the teacher, is 
the nightmare of human progress.’ 


The Christian Life, in its note upon the “ Unitarian 
Year-Book for 1882,” has the sagacity to discover that 
of the four women whose names appear as regularly or- 
dained ministers, not one of them are graduates of our 
Divinity Schools, and asks: ‘“ Can a woman, without a 
regular training, do as good work as a man who has had 
such a training?” This is a pertinent question. We 
have been greatly encouraged by seeing how many 
women are favorably inclined to serve as religious teach- 
ers, but we have also been greatly discouraged by the 
fact that so few of them are willing to take the long 
road to professional success that young men expect to 
take. Years of study and professional preparation are 
as indispensable to women as to men. Never so much 
as now was the theological school so necessary in the 
equipment of a minister. 


Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, has recently given 
$1,000,000.00 for the establishment of a free public 
library in that city. This is the gentleman who, about 
two years ago, gave $10,000 to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. In connection with this fact our readers 
will be reminded of the generous offer of J. H. Wade, 
Kisq., of Cleveland, to contribute a sum of half a million 
dollars for the establishment of a Unitarian Theological 
School in that city, as soon as the denomination is pre- 
pared to show its appreciation and its readiness to co- 
operate in such a scheme by the contribution of a like 
amount. The munificence of these gentlemen will, we 
hope, suggest to many others, who are entrusted with 
large wealth, the blessedness of giving in such wise ways 
that the donation will stand for permanent blessings. 
May it also lead them to reflect that the wisest benefac- 
tors are those who administer their own estates and 
interpret their own wills. If they would be sure of hav- 
ing their money well invested, let them invest it during 
life-time. 


“Tt is only when science has destroyed all it may that 
faith can find any abiding foundations.” We come 
upon this sentence ‘in a newspaper report of a recent 


,| scientific lecture delivered by our friend Wassall, of 


Ionia, Mich., and commend it to those 6f our readers who 
are fearful of the results of scientific study, and also to 
those who think that in science they find a warrant for 
sweeping denials or a justification of the methods of ne- 
gation. After the explorations of science have been 
carried to the ultimate limit, and the realms of knowl- 


.|edge and experience are enlarged to their uttermost 
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bounds, there still will lie beyond these limits an infin- virility for want of a closer contact with the industries 
itude of reahties rather than of nonentities; and so long | and affairs of the life about him. We believe a minister 
as the universe outmeasures the mind of man, so long 


is more of a man, and consequently a better preacher, if 
will faith deal with realities and hope lay hold of possi- perchance he owns a horse, a Jersey cow, a swarm of 
bilities. And more gracious is the soul that misappre- bees, or, best of all, if he has the title to a few rods of 
hends these realities, and misinterprets these possibil-| earth, though it be located in Alaska. By all means let 
ities, than is the soul that confidently denies the reality, | the preacher keep firmly in mind his noble calling of 
or presumptuously would make its own limitations the building up human souls; let the energies of his life be 
boundary lines of being. poured into the sermon; but in order that this may be 


| better realized, let him not deem it unwise to learn wis- 
Our exchanges all unite in tender, loving eulogy of down of Cab tas end Gl oe ths Ken. 


Dr. Bellows. A Lawrence, Kansas, paper contains a 


tribute from the pen of Mr. Howland, from which we 
clip a sentence or two: 


ee —_- 


ee ee 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, D. D. 


As we last went to press, this elder brother and father 


Although exceedingly refined in all his tastes, as genuine and no- | among us was lying sick of a sudden and serious illness, 
ble an esthete as the world contains, yet by his tender sympathies | . 


i ave been 

he felt bound to that large portion of the race which does not live in | 8t his home in New York. Our worst fears h 
the midst of beauty and opulence, and who are as poor and unlovely | realized. His death, which occurred Jan. 30, has awak- 

within as they are without. And it was through this same generous : : —" nds of h 

appreciation that he could see the truth in both radical and conser. | ened nage ere and regret in Ouse earts, 
vative tendencies of religious thought, and which made him so | not only within the household of faith of which he was 
ear Cae Gbeitene ere ee ee an honored and much-loved member, but outside as well. 
weegray ' re lost in him 

Prof. Swing, in the Alliance, says: All good interests of society are felt to have los 


“He was not called upon to be as military as was Channing or | a helper and friend. The tributes to his character and 
Parker, but rather to show that the faith of the Unitarian school | 


could help form upright men, and in dark hours be of infinite service 
to the free institutions of the country. If Unitarianism can become 
generally what it was in the heart and words and conduct of this 
great exponent, mankind may as well welcome it into the fellowshi 

of the sects. In this one preacher it proclaims its power to make an 
upright man, and that is a wonderful merit in a world where no 
doctrine is more valuable than the maxim of Jesus: “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” The orthodox denominations were so fond of long 
and abstract chains of doctrine that they needed the he)p of a sect 
which should attempt to make a harmony between faith and prac- 
tice, or rather which should resolve belief into practice, and persuade 
men not to study into the mysteries of God, but rather to do the will 


of the Father. oe 

A thoughtful correspondentdeplores that we should, 
in a recent issue of Unity, commend the preacher who 
turns aside from the redemption of human souls to the 
study of ants, and doubts the wisdom of encouraging the 
ministers to learn how to do other things than to preach. 
We like our critic’s vigilant regard for the honor of the 
profession, and believe that success comes from concentra- 
tion ; but it is in the interest of this professional excel- 
lency that we commend the Doctor of Divinity who 
seeks to find God in his works rather than in the wordy 
discussions of men. A Colorado ant-hill is an inspired 
text in the Book of Revelation, more truly than is the 
Shorter Catechism or some of the Biblical regulations 
found in the printed book. And then, again, there must 
be some wholesome diversion where there is healthy 
concentration. An avocation must neegg go with the 
vocation that reaches highest results. The liberal min- 
ister of the present day is not much in danger of mis: 
taking the shadow of God’s work, as found in written 
phrases, for the real word of God, as found in facts and 
things; but he is in great danger of losing his mental 


‘eminent service have been many, both from the religious 
‘and secular press, and, so far as we have seen, they have 
been singularly generous and just. It is an evidence of 
the breadth of his sympathies and of the varied interests 
‘to which his life reached out and befriended. 
_ Henry Whitney Bellows was born in Boston, June 11, 
(1814. Graduating at Harvard College at the age of 
eighteen, he spent one year as teacher in the private 
school of his brother, at Cooperstown, N. Y., and then 
entered the Divinity School rat Cambridge. His course 
here was interrupted by a year passed in Louisiana, 
where he was private tutor to a young gentleman of 
wealth, and where he added much to his own observa- 
tion and experience. On graduating from the Divinity 
School, in 1837, he made a somewhat extended tour 
southward, preaching in several cities along his route, 
and received a call to become minister in Mobile. It 
seems strange to us now that this city should have given 
such a welcome to the young liberal from Boston. But 
the southern atmosphere at that time, interesting enough 
to the tourist, did not promise well for permanent resi- 
dence and sphere of work. He returned to Boston, and 
soon after (1838) accepted a call from the First Congre- 
gational Church in New York (the earliest Unitarian 
church in that city), now known by the name of All 
Souls’ Church. He continued in this pastorate to the 
day of his death—a well-rounded service of forty-four 
‘years. | | Bees , 
Asa preacher Dr. Bellows was distinguished by rare 
persuasive power, varied scholarship and comprehensive- 


| ness of thought. He was a man of large and quick 
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sympathies. In emphasising the views which separated | York, and has been called upon to peal at many pub- 


him from other communions, and in criticizing what he | lie receptions. 


felt to be irrational and false in the popular theology, he 


never lost sight of the larger church of which he felt | his thought, the rare gift of the man was never so hap- 


his own fellowship and fold was but a part. He was a. 


churchman in the best sense of the word. He felt the 
great value of the church as an institution in socicty ; 
and while progressive in his own thought and belief, he 
was keenly appreciative of the earlier piety and faith 
and of our debt to the moral and intellectual forces of 
the past. Of a younger minister of whom he spoke 
with affection and esteem, he once said, “ But he lacks 
Dr. Bellows did not 
lack this. On the other hand, it seemed at times to hold 
undue sway over him. His instincts were conservative. 
By nature he clung fondly to the institutions and estab- 
lished forms of religion. His ecclesiastical leanings were 
naturally strong. At the same time he had an almost 
chivalric enthusiasm for intellectual liberty, and his 
keen and penetrating thought carried him continually 
from what else would have been grateful anchorage. 
There were in his nature the priest and the prophet; 
and now the one counselled, and now the other spoke 
grandly forth. Hence the seeming inconsistency which 
has at times been charged upon Dr. Bellows in his pub- 
lic utterances and in the action he has taken. He has 
been triumphantly claimed by both radical and conserv- 
ative; he has delighted and disappointed both. But in 
either case he was true to himself. He was too many- 
sided to be a leader to either tendency. 
representative of the fellowship at large, whose interests 
he held dear, of whose history he was justly proud, and 
whose constituency he loved with a brotherly affection. 

Dr. Bellows made his chosen calling his first care 


His pulpit was his throne. Té@this his wide influence 


as pastor and preacher, and his sustained-excellence of 


ministration through all these years, are in no small de- 
gree due. Few preachers in any communion have better 
maintained the traditions of scholarship and reverent 
thought in the pulpit than he. He magnified his call- 
ing by the manner in which he gave himself to its duties 
In this respect his career stands forth as a motive and a 
lesson. 

But while the pulpit had his first love, Dr. Bellows 
bore an active and conspicuous part outside of its im- 
mediate sphere. 
our reviews and other periodicals, though he has pub- 
lished little in book form. -He has been identified with 
many éducational and philanthropic interests. During 
the civil war he was active in organizing the Sanitary 
Commission, and became its efficient President. He has 
been active in political and social reforms. He has been 
& prominent member in literary and other clubs in New 


,|@ tone to his voice that winged it to the heart. 


—_——w— ee ee 


Good as he was with the manuscript 
before him, over which he had poured the beaten oil of 


pily shown as when on his feet. His play of fancy, his 
apt illustration, his genial wit, clothed with the choicest 
diction, were the delight and admiration of those who 
Jistened. His temperament, ardent and responsive, gave 
It was 
this quality, which can never be transferred to the 
printed report, that made him such a pleasing and per- 


He was rather | 


.| eral interest and value. 


He has been a frequent contributor to | i 


suasive speaker in our conferences and upon the plat- 
form. 

In private intercourse Dr. Bellows was exceedingly 
interesting and attractive. The nearer one came to him 
the more he loved the man. He was frank and open- 
hearted, taking up into his large sympathy all objects 
and all needs, and ready to give his counsel and advice. 


He was a genial host, a charming guest. There was 


| about him a kindly dignity, natural and unstudied, that 


put none under restraint. In conversation he was ready 


;; and thoughtful, now grave and earnest, and now spark-. 


ling with wit that had no venom. There was in him 
a large humanity, and it reached out and touched what- 
ever was human. ‘To have known him in this more per- 
sonal relation is something to be thankful for. 

But he is gone. In the common sorrow and sense of 
loss, people ask, “‘ Who will fill his place?” None will 
fill his place. No one can fill his place. Others may 
rise and make their places among us, do most worthy 
service, win lasting love and regard; but his peculiar 
place will not be filled. He wasa man of unique and 
striking personality. He had more than talent, he had 


.|genius. In the denomination with which he has been 


connected, and wherein he was singularly honored and 
loved, he will be greatly missed. He had its interests 
deeply at heart. He was efficient in organizing the 
National Conference and the Ministers’ Institute, in se- 
curing the increased endowment of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, and in many other movements of gen- 
At the very time of his death, he 
was entering with his whole heart upon a plan for larger 
opportunities of liberal theological training here in the 
West. He believed in an educated ministry. He was 
always urging the value of careful scholarship and train- 
ing. His love went out towards the young men in the 
ministry, and his sympathies were with them in a large 
degree. He had faith in the future, and shrank only 
from that radicalism which comes from ill-digested opin- 
ions and blindness to thespirit beneath the out-grown form 
or belief. The young men, in turn, loved him. The esteem 
in which they held him was shown hy their frequent 
calls upon him. Within the past fifteen months he has 
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been. called to preach at the dedication of aie in 
three of our leading Western cities, all under the charge 


of younger men, sharing presumably the newer tenden- | 
cies of thought among us. Without and within his own 
denomination he will be greatly missed; but by none will 
his loss be more deeply felt, and his name and service. 
more affectionately remembered, than by the younger | 


That no mortal eye can picture, 
That no mortal tongue can tell. 

We can barely dream the glories 
Of the Future’s citadel. 


But for it we still must labor, 

For its sake bear pain and grief, 
In it find the end of living 

And the anchor of belief. 


ministers of his fellowship. His nearly half-century of 


active ministry stands for a large and lasting accomplish- 
ment; and while he is called too soon for those who knew 
and loved him, we may all well be thankful for the noble 
record of his life. F. L. H. 


A Te 
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THE CITY OF LIGHT. 


FELIX ADLER. 
Have you heard the Golden City 
Mentioned in the legends old ? 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 


Only righteous nen and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall, 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


Do you ask: Where is that City 
Where the perfect Right doth reign ? 
I must answer, I must tell you 
That you seek its site in vain. 


You may roam o’er hill and valley, 
You may pass o’er land and sea, 

You may search the wide earth over— 
’Tis a city yet to be. 


We are builders of that City, 
All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts, 
All our lives are building-stones. 


Some can do but humblest service, 
Hew rough stones or break the soil, 
While the few alone may gather 
Joy and honor from their toil. 


While the few may plan the arches, 
And the fluted columns fair, 

And immortal thought embody, 
And immortal beauty there. 


But if humble or exalted, 
All are called to task divine, 
All but aid alike to carry 
Forward one sublime design. 


What that plan may be we know not ; 
How the seat of Justice high, 

How the city of our vision 
Will appear to morta] eye— 


But a few brief years we labor, 
Soon our earthly day is o’er, 
Other builders take our places, 
And “ our place knows us no more.” 


| But the work that we have builded, 
| Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
: And in error and in anguish, 

Will not perish with our years. 


It will be at last made perfect 
In the universal plan, 

It will help to crown.the labors 
Of the toiling hosts of man. 


| 


It will last and shine transfigured 
In the final reign of Right, 

It will merge into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 


ne ao! -_ 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY, 


| LV: 
THE MERCHANT’S CONSCIENCE. 


HON. JOSEPH 8. ROPES. 


One of the fundamental conditions of human society 
is mutual dependence. This is apparent even in the 
| most primitive and savage states, and its necessity and 

extent increase with every advance in civilization. So- 
ciety to-day is divided into innumerable classes and sec- 
tions of individuals, each working in its own way and 
for its own objects, yet all, under the control of infinite 
' wisdom, rendering mutual service and receiving mutual 
‘compensation. 
_ In this general division of labor and profit it is the 
_ province of the merchant to distribute the products of 
industry among his fellow men. He stands between the 
producer and consumer, the farmer, the manufacturer 
and the foreigner. Toone he supplies the raw material, 
‘to another the finished product ; to some food, to others 
clothing, and to all the particular merchandise which 
they need. What he buys of one he sells to another ; 
and it is his business to keep the channels full, and to 
see that every commodity finds its appropriate purchaser, 
and every purchaser the commodity he requires. 

It is obvious enough that in all these various transac- 
tions he is performing a necessary part of the work of 
society, without which it could not, in fact, continue to 
‘exist on its present basis and in its present degree of 
civilization. It is not, therefore, a question whether the 
calling of a merchant can be reconciled with the dictates 
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of the higher law of conscience, but how that calling can | redundance on the one hand and artificial scarcity on the 
be pursued so as not to conflict with it. other, that he may buy his merchandise below and sell 

in the first place, then, let every merchant see to it | it above its fair market value. Let us not be misunder- 
that his business is of a nature which will benefit, and stood. Wedo not condemn speculative purchases or 
not injure, his fellow men. No man has a right to live | speculative sales in themselves. It may often happen 
a useless life, and still less has any one a right to harm that, in a time of great but temporary abundance, the 
his neighbors for his own benefit. It may be necessary, merchant capitalist who foresees a future scarcity may 
for instance, to manufacture and sell alcohol; but the do the greatest possible service by buying up commodi- 
man who so manufactures or sells as to destroy the bodies | ties at low priees and keeping them till they are wanted. 
and souls of his fellow men has no right to a conscience So, when prices have been driven up by cunning specu- 
and no legitimate claim to the calling of a Christian | lation, it may be most legitimate and desirable to break 
merchant. We need not multiply illustrations of trades down the monopoly, and reduce prices by freely supply- 
which make their gains by the ruin of human beings, or | ing the market. But when any man, or set of men, 
which, while professing to render a legitimate service, make it a business to interfere with the natural course 
are so carried on as to furnish the least possible benefit of trade, to create a panic here, or a corner there, with- 
for the greatest possible compensation. The wealthy out any real cause for either, but merely that they may 
manufacturer who plunders his workmen of a large part gather the spoils of unsuspecting dupes into their net, 
of their scanty wages by compelling them to buy of him | we say, unhesitatingly and emphatically, that however 
goods of poor quality at exorbitant prices, is only an ex-| high they may stand on the stock exchange or the 
treme instance of what is going on at all times and in books of mercantile agencies, they are a nuisance to the 
almost all places. In strong and definite contrast to body politic. Their gold and silver are corrupted, and 
these evil practices, the conscience of every merchant | the rust of them shall eat their flesh as it were fire. 
should be able to testify not only that he is engaged in| The merchant, or the banker, or the broker who cannot 
carrying on a part of the necessary work of the world, | say from the heart as he goes to his daily work, “I in- 
without which his neighbors would be worse off than tend, in all my transactions this day, to benefit and not 
they are, but also that he is so pursuing it as to benefit to injure my fellow men, and I will not knowingly un- 
all with whom it comes in contact, whether buyers or! dertake or carryout any transaction to benefit myself at 
sellers, agents, clerks or workmen. the expense of others, or on which I cannot ask the 

But, it may be said, these are mere generalities, and | guidance and blessing of God,” has no right to call him- 
furnish no practical clue to the moral aspect of the sub- self; in the true and full and highest sense of the words, 


ject which we seek to present. It may be asked what a Christian or an honest man. 


are the precise kinds of business which are legitimate, _In the train of this broad principle come a variety of 
and what are wrong? The answer is found partly in the details which need hardly be recounted An honorable 
obvious nature and tendency of the business itself, and | merchant will take as mutch care to see that his merchan- 
partly in the motive and spirit with which it is carried | dise is of the best quality, as to sec that his customers 
on. It needs no Solon to tell us that a great portion of are safe and solvent men. He will not only be sure that 


the liquor traffic, as it is now pursued, is a gigantic evil, all his engagements are promptly met, but that every 


a curse to the bodies and souls of men ; and the same is_ verbal promise, expressed or implied, is held as sacred as 
true of other pursuits which have for their main object if it were written down, and could be produced in a court 
the amassing of wealth by the gratification of the evil of law. Short measures and short weights will ever be 
passions of mankind. On this class of trades we need an abomination to him, as we are told they are to the 
not waste a moment. No honest man, no Christian Lord; and no chance of a bargain will tempt him to tol- 
man, can engage in them or tolerate them. But there erate the smallest perversion of truth by himself or those 
can be nothing wrong in purchasing of the farmer the in his employ. In a word, he will strive, with whatever 
various products of the soil, of the manufacturer the human imperfection, to_carry—out—in—business,as—in_pri- 
varied productions of industry and mechanicalskill, of vate life, the law,—‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 


the foreigner the many commodities which he is able to | should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
contribute to our comfort and enjoyment, and to distrib- 


ute these among the various channels by which the wants i ; 
of the community are supplied. Ina ma the produc- THE GAIN OF FAILURE. 
tion and distribution of material wealth throughout the — 

community is a legitimate object of human enterprise, MARY A. PARSONS. 

and these various exchanges of labor and the products 
of labor may be so conducted as to benefit all who partic- 


ipate in them. mense loss to the world were there no risk of failure. 
We say they may be so conducted. But we cannot There can be no heroism where there is no danger, as 
shut our eyes to the fact that in a multitude of instances | a little-incident that did not find its way into the news- 
this is very far from being the case. Too often, instead papers at the time of its occurrence will serve to illus- 
of making the supply of human wants the great object trate, as well as any of the world-renowned tales of valor- 
of his industry and skill, and regarding the profits of ous deeds. A friend was once on a steamboat where, 
business as the incidental reward of services rendered, for a certain time, there was real danger of shipwreck. 
and the guide which may indicate the character and During this period of suspense, after taking what pre- 
amount of business he is to do, the merchant is found cautions he could, under the circumstances, for himself 
employing every means at his disposal to create artificial and lady companion, he looked about to see if he could 
“ se | 


One need not to be an optimist to perceive the im- 
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be of service to any one else. A woman near him was 
trying to adjust a life preserver, and stepping up to 
her he proffered assistance, which was accepted. As she 
raised her arms in obedience to his direction, he saw an | 
infant reposing upon her lap. “ You cannot wear this | 
while you keep the child?” he said, sadly enough, for | 
the case looked rather desperate just then. 


word, with not even an eloquent look, she dropped her 
“ And the best. 


arms and folded them about the child. 
of it was,” added my informant, with shining eyes, “ she | 
was not even its mother, only a nurse.” That the 
breast should thrill with the sublimity of that silent self- 
sacrifice, it was necessary that there should be on record 
shipwrecks where all on board perished, or only here 
and there a strong swimmer left alive to tell the tale. 


But though there is a vast amount of enjoyment aris- | 


ing from the contemplation of deeds whose execution 
taxed the moral strength and doing of the doer to the 
utmost ; yea, though the beneficent effects of individual 
failure on the community are so great that one may say 
progress 1s mainly made by climbing over the prostrate | 
bodies and souls of men who have struggled to lift the | 
world nearer the light and failed; yet we have a right 
to demand that they who fall by the way shall not be as 
the cannon-ball shot at sea and buried in the brine, but 
for outgo of mental, moral and physical force there shall 
be some income of satisfactory quality. 

Every now and then there is a Divine afflatus, or a/ 


flooding of the whole man,—often whole classes of men, | 


—with emotional insanity, and which it is only the re- 
sult can prove. The world is sadly in need of help at 
all times, and the freshly inspired, or the demoniac, 
have found a new and better way to lighten its burdens. 
They are so sure of it that others are drawn into the 
rushing torrent of their intent; for the world bows | 
down to men who know of what they affirm. 

A lady said once to a Liberal friend; ‘ You are not | 
sufficiently sure of your own views ever to convert me.” 
And the friend might have replied— 


‘When I ceased to be sure, then I ceased to wish 


your conversion. ” 

- In the enthusiasm of a new faith there is always dan- 
ger of going too far. 
are lying hidden under mountains of error, and the en- | 
gines that destroy are needful for a time, the tendency 


to use them constantly becomes developed, and the wild _ 


reformer is satisfied with nothing 


g less than turning the 
whole social order upside down. 


either real or pseudo reformers that they have, in all. 
ages, oftenest carried the cross only to be crucified on | 


it at last ; for the world learns very slowly that any new 
way is better than the old. 


A child read the history of Ancient Greece, and sum- 
‘It seems to me they killed everybody | 


med it up thus: 
that tried to help them; then they got sorry and built a 
great monument to their memory.” And this the ages’ 
are able to see was success; not the failure it must have 
seemed to the martyrs of unprophetic spirit. 
every one who tries to help the world receives even its 
tardy praise; only those whose zeal is informed with 
wisdom earn that. Who does not know persons whose 
chief remaining use in life seems to be to serve as dan- 
ger signals for any inclined to walk their way ? 

Over and above the sense of discomfiture, shame and 


Without a’ 


Because some everlasting truths 


It is hard to convince 


But not’ 


| suffering that follow a mistake as surely as they do a 
sin, I wish to see some gain, and I do not care to be over 
nice in drawing the line between mere self-seeking and 
enthusiasm for what seemed a better way The mourner 
has a beatitude all to himself, and the reward promised, 


as to the pure in heart, the meek, the merciful, is direct 


and personal. The mourners who go about the streets, 
following their dead, sadden the world by the spectacle 
of their sorrow ; but who shall measure the woe of the 
old man who has given the best part of his life to some 
cause he once thought worthy his utmost striving, but 
who has failed, not only of success, but of the hope or 
desire of ultimate triumph? Mere self-seeking, blun- 
dering inefficiency easily falls back on constitutional 
weakness, consciousness of spiritual pauperism, and, in 
comparison, needs no comfort; but sympathetic obser- 


vation and experience do teach, though the love proved _ 
unworthy— 


“'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


| The ground of this conclusion is found in the con- 


| sciousness ofa broadened and deepened nature, and of an 
access of spiritual wealth, agreeable to its possessor, as 
truly as is the possession of his gold to the rich man. 
Poor Silas Marner enjoyed his bag of guineas, though 
he made no use of them for himself or the world out- 
side. I have seen this complacency of ownership in great 
Tiches of sorrow, in the innocent suffering from other 
men’s blunders or sins, and equally in those who have 
bravely shouldered their own burden of failute. They do 
not attempt to settle the question why they should have 
been left to fail, where others who had not their moral 
earnestness have made what looks like a grand success 
of life ; or, if they do, that knowledge of a still better 
way is part of their gain, but at least they know what 
they plainly show seems to them well worth the knowing. 
If out of this abundance they give—suffering for 
others’ woes, help in the bearing of other men’s burdens, 
this is the good use of wealth commended to them and 


practised by them more than by the more prosperous, 
according to the general belief of mankind. 

Individual life is too short on this planet for us to be 
wholly sure how far a man’s failure may prove his best 
success ; but that in the long run good comes of it, expe- 
rience shows. 


“ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” is only one of- 


them who enter the next world bearing only bundles of 
bitter herbs for sheaves, who knows but out of these may 
be distilled a medicine, not only for the healing of the - 
nations, which we already can see, but for the glory and 
blessing of those who could not choose but pick them! 


Let its enemies crowd together and pile up the proof 
of the inconsistences, infirmities, persecutions, dogmatic 
_extravagancies and incredible opinions, or indefensible 
usages of the Historic Church, and make of them as ugly 
and awful a heap as they can. It only redounds more 
to the strength of the constitution of Christ’s religion 
that it has borne these sicknesses and survived the 
weight of these burdens, and the sorrow of these tears, 
and comes down to us, in spite of the perversities of its 
ignorant or imperfect supporters, its rash interpreters, 
its unreasoning defenders, in the purity and power with 
| which it survives.—H. W. Bellows. 
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the many words of the wise confirming this view; and for 
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UNITY. 


Gondensed Hermons. — 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. |/ 


From a sermon by Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., at the dedication of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16, 1881. The last 
public utterance of Dr. Bellows in the West. 


We have little or nothing left to match the visible 
saintliness of Puritan confessors, the holy aloofness of a 
spirituality that feared and despised the world. But 
what have we not gained in religious breadth, freedom, 
geniality and cheerfulness? Certainly, the commanding 
awe of God, considered as absolute Sovereign or final 
Arbiter of man’s future fate, or Infinite Inquisitor of 
human consciences, or Sublime Original of the moral 


. 


sense, with little interest beyond its realm, made an en- 
ergetic, severe and strenuous sort of religious life, of | 
which the world has often stood and stil] stands in great 
need. It was comparatively easy to maintain that type 
of piety when the faith of Christians was shut up to a 
positive, fixed, verbally-inspired revelation interpreted 
by an official priesthood. * * * So full, strong and 
swift has been the current of new thought, swelling over 
and washing the banks of the old channels of faith, that 
it is a sort of wonder that enough remains to justify the 
identification of the new with the old. Indeed, the 
honesty and truth of this identification is formally de- 
nied by no ineonsiderable class of earnest modern think- 
ers, deeply concerned for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of their generation. They insist that modern light has 
made a positive break imperative between those who 
dare to receive it in its fulness, and have logic and sense 
to understand all it involves, and Christianity itself ; 
they tell us liberal Christians that we are not Christians 
at all, except by metaphor, that philosophy and science 
repudiate ; that we have abandoned the base on which 
the historical church rested, and in disregarding its sys- 
tematic divinity, its external supernaturalism and its 
contempt for human nature and human life, that we have 
really discarded Christianity itself, and ought to know it, 
confess it and rejoice in it! We were long accustomed 
to hear this charge from the orthodox world, and we re- 
sisted it with appeals to Scripture and with historical 
criticism. We went behind the fathers to the apostles, 
and we finally went behind the greatest of the apostles, 
to Jesus himself. We insisted that Paul should be in- 

reted by Christ and not Christ by Paul, and that 
John should be made to agree with the synoptics and 
not the synoptics with John; and so we made room for 
our liberal Unitarian faith without going outside of the 
record or leaving the foundations of Christ and the gos- 
pels. But after silencing or softening the assault upon 


Religion is founded on the heart and conscience and 


. Mo and theology only on the mind. The Sermon on the 


fount remains essentially unaffected by time, for the 

uman heart is one in all ages, while Paul’s theology has 
been variously interpreted, explained away, softened, 
modified and mixed with modern philosophy—or dis- 
carded in favor of the original simplicity of Christ, of 
which we still happily have records that, however gar- 
bled, furnish an unmistakable portrait. 


The religion of Christ is fixed in essence and spirit 
and trend, but its theology changes with time and occa- 
sion. Time and. occasion, nay, providential necessity, 
created the theology and ecclesiastical system of the 
Roman church ; time and occasion greatly modified it 
when Protestantism was born of its mighty struggle. 
Time and occasion are producing a less abrupt but a more 
decisive change in its theology in the last half century ; 
an irresistible and nearly universal change, but none the 
less providential, and none the less orderly and historical, 
than any that have preceded it. What I maintain is, 
that this change does not affect the identity of the 
Christian religion, nor give those who feel it most any 
reason for deserting the Christian base, and that the 
proper sense of the unity of history, and the connection 
of the succeeding with the preceding chapters in the life 
of civilization, make it to the last degree important to 
maintain the continuity of the Christian faith and the 
Christian Church. There are too many glorious and 
beautiful traditions of the church universal; too many 
saints and martyrs; too many signs of divinity in its 
hymns and prayers and festivals, in the mystic faith hid 
often in its harsh ¢reeds ; in the meekness and patience 
and living kindness of the Christian saints and apostles 
of the past, to make it anything less than a dangerous 
impoverishment of spiritual wealth to dissever the hered- 
itary connection with and direct descent from the freest 
modern: Christianity from its historic ancestry in the 


Church of Christ. 


* *. * ([t was because Christ’s works ( whatever 


they may have been or however natural to His wonderful 
personality) were works of love and pity; and because 
they were associated with His matchless spiritual insight 
and confidence, and with His immense and masterly supe- 
riority to His times and His followers—that they gave Him 


_their-hearts-and their faith, and-aecepted ac hailed Him 
“as the Messiah and Savior of the world. The world is 


surely, and not slowly, coming round to the faith and 
confidence of the first disciples and the synoptical bi- 
ographers of Jesus. * * * ‘The wonderful and 
divine thing about Christianity is its perpetual tendency 
to run itself clear of the impurities that have flowed into 
its channel and mixed with its waters. I do not say 
that this is not true of civilization itself. But civiliza- 


our Christian faith, and from within the church which 
sought to drive us out when we would not go, we have 
since found ourselves subject to the more dangerous at- 
tack of the agnostics and positivists, who have honestly 
reasoned themselves out of the church and out of society, 


and tell us they did it on our principles, and that if we were 


a8 logical, brave, consistent and manly as they are we 


should confess that we were not Christians, and had no 
av with, and no connection with, the historical 


‘~ 


tion is of divine origin, and is under provideutial guid- 
ance. We do not expect to prove Christianity more 


divine than life, than human nature, or than the world’s 


——Z, > 2 2 


But what if neither Judaism nor Christianity ever 
really rested upon the foundations which have long been 
called their evidences; * * ™*  gshould we not be 
still left with the facts that both these religions have had 
a connected, a persistent and most decisive and all-im- 


portant influence in shaping the fortunes and faith of 
the civilized world; and that in their literature, whatever 
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its origin, we still find the most extraordinary food fur our | make it solely our own, is sufficient to become the bane 
moral and spiritual sustenance. * * * Christianity is and burden of any existence. And he who has had 
here, alive and powerful, and really more alive and power- | health and strength sufficient to seek after happiness 
ful than ever, if less distinct from the influence of the | here, yet has failed to find it, may soar the universe 
civilization and the public opinion it has created and | through without catching a glimpse of the true celestial. 
characterized. Somehow, Jesus Christ’s account of God’s If he has done nothing to make this world heavenly, he 
fatherhood, His ‘‘ God is love,’ His witness to personal | is not fit for another.” 

immortality, His consecration of monogamy, His exalta- | a 

tion of the passive virtues, meekness, long-suffering, for- 


viveness of enemies, His estimate of prayer and commu- | IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
nion with the Spirit of our spirits, His notions of the 


supreme importance ’ of personal rectitude and piety »| From a sermon by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, on his 50th birth- 
have got themselves installed in the mind, heart and will | day, Jan. 15, 1882. 
of the race—are the governing characteristic ideas and, J j ust bear witness that life, as I look back over so 


feelings in the more highly civilized families of hu- | large a portion of it, seems to me more filled with sun- 
manity ; have proved capable of overcoming all civiliza- | .)in6 than with shadow ; the hours of comfort quite out- 
tions not rivaled by them; shown themselves independ- | 


number those of unrest; the moments of inspiration 

ent of climate and political diversities; have become the outweigh those of depression ; the seasons of sedeael 
what nom knoue co kmerahy, of eatrumn gate | fe ee sn Coen oe ee 
; BVGEE ~\ of gloom. An o not think that my life has been in 
thropy; have largely overthrown absolutism in govern- aie sense a peculiar one. My siaetethia. born of this 
ment, caste in social life—slavery and serfdom—and are ordinary experience and of my observation of the experi- 
still working to overcome or expel lust, intemperance, ,ioo of other just such commonplace people, i8 that if 
violence and fraud from every country where they stay. | wo live it decently, making some fair use of the reason 
Religions of other kinds have lasted as long, have had , 1 intelligence which belongs to us, life is generally 
as wide acceptance and. numbered as many disciples. |.) livinc. However humanit : bh 
. ae g. y came into the posi- 

a they ee ee favored anything except tion which it now occupies, whatever it may have cost to 
their Own growth. bring it there, the life which it has won is a rich and 
' I believe that Christianity was never really as power- | noble life, rich not only in its fine upper zones, but in 


ful and popular as it is to-day, when every disbeliever ‘those broad, universal planes which are open to common 
is free to utter just his coarsest and most virulent despite 


, ; , , humanity. Experience teaches that it is not the great, 
of it; that it was never so fully credited in essence as | (}, dazzling, the exceptional, but the common, every-day 
now when it is most questioned in detail; that the criti- | 4}:,4. which come to every one which contribute most 
cism of its history, destructive as it seems, is only making - 


, , to life’s fullness and joy. Steady work of some kind is 
its bottom facts and truths more irresistibly known and | necessary to happiness. The men who despair, the men 
felt. who chant their mournful dirges over the emptiness and 
P worthlessness of life, are the idlers. Of course life is not 
HEAVEN—WHAT IS IT? worth living to them, because they are doing nothing 
worthy in it. There is gladness in doing. The work 


5 
Rey. Judson Fisher, of Alton, has just preached a sermon on the builds up the worker. makes him whole-bodied, whole- 
above topic, of which the following is the closing paragraph : 


headed, whole-hearted. It is a mistake to think work 
“ We do not, as a general thing, find mankind exceed- | wears men out or makes them unhappy. Stimulation, 
ingly anxious to drop their plans and their joys, and go | dissipation, worry and fret, these wear men out, but regu- 
directly out of this world into another. It may be/|lar work conduces to health, happiness and longevity. 
thought that if they really knew the certainty of all this | Men thrive under it, and go singing on their way., The 
which is said about heaven, they would, perhaps, start at | consciousness that you have done good work and the 
once. We apprehend, rather, that if they knew as cer- | satisfaction found:therein never fails. Young men and 
tainty all which is ¢rwe about the matter,.they would be | women, whatever your work, do it well, the very best 
content to bide their time and stay. For it is one of the | you possibly can, it will not only bring you present ad- 
certainties, no doubt, that as a rule, whosoever cannot | vantage, but in after years the remembrance of it will be 
find God and serve him, and enjoy happiness in this| very sweet. Good work and the value of it to the 
world, could not in another. It is one of the ‘ mysteries| worker never can be destroyed. It will remain a part of 
of the kingdom of heaven’—a great mystery to those not | the world’s riches, and a part of his soul's riches forever. 
heavenly in their minds and feelings—that heaven is, first; He whose life is filled with work well done, cannot fail 
of all, to be viewed as a condition of things upon this | to find it worth living. * * * 

earth. It is not going somewhere, or waking upsome-, The reply which my present experience gives to the 
where in a fairy-like realm among angels in upper | question, Is life worth living? is: Yes, if it is lived in- 
spheres that carries us to heaven; it is not any windfall dustriously, sympathetically, helpfully ; lived with o 

of Divine blessing or benediction that can make us eye, open heart and willing hand; lived with more 
heavenly ; it is not entrance into anything, or reception | thought for others than for ourselves. For when we make 
of anything, that places us in the kingdom; but right} others-glad-we shall be glad ourselves. The good we do 
thinking, right feeling, still more, right action and the | will send its blessing deeper and deeper into our hearts, 
finding through experience that ‘it is more blessed to | and well-worn love and friendship will crown our lives 


give than to receive.’ The perpetual grasping of good to| with earth’s choicest laurels. To one who stands thus 
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weary days, for even if the flesh grows weak the mind Boston.—Rev. J. G. Brooks, the SUCCessOr of the elo- 
will have constant light and peace. quent Dr. Putman as pastor of the First church at Rox- 
9 ee a aR RE tel Re elk es ee bury, is about to go abroad for a year’s study in the 
te OSS" eer eee om | German Universities. Several hundred members of his 
“Mlotes from fhe SField, parish have united in requesting him to sit for a crayon 
Leiihassinlabiks tinh gles —_______________. | portrait, which is to be hung in the Putman chapel to 
Inp1a.—The Brahmo-Somaj is organizing Bands of remind the society of the faithful friend gone abroad. 


Hope among the children, where the evils of drink are |° Ssort-sianTep MAN AND Far-REACHING Law.—Says the 
taught by means of songs, symbols and precepts. Whitewater (Wis.) Register: “It is forty times as hard to 


Unity Cius Lectures—Add to your Unrry list of lec- modify human conduct through the influence of remote 

tures, published in previous numbers, the name of Geo. | Twards and punishments, as through the mfluence of 

Stickney, Esq., of Grand Haven, Mich. Subject, “Party | those that are known to follow our deeds immediately. 

Servitude.” A timely subject in what we know to be. If whisky killed instantaneously with the certainty that 

skillful hands. it does ultimately, the temperance reformer’s occupation 
NEBRASKA.—Word from Missionary Powell brings wouEn be gee. 


tidings of his speaking at Beatrice, Fairbury, Crete and| CoLumMsBus, On10.—A missionary visit of a few hours to 
Lincoln. He writes, “If I could divide myself into six this capital city enabled us to greet Professors Orton and 
parts and multiply the capacity of each by twelve, I| Derby, of heroic Antioch memory ; to find a most hope- 
should still have plenty to do.” ful, though young, State university, with some 300 pupils; 


A So.vent Cuurcy.—It is refreshing, doubtless, to our |” rapidly growing city, containing a large number of 
readers, as it is to us, to discover one more church that | People who have thought themselves beyond the pale 
of orthodoxy. We hope, at no distant day, they will be 
has struggled up out of debt into solvency. The Second | h i the Unity Church that is aed th 
Universalist Church of this city, of which Rev. W. 8.) -°PPY 1 Mae wey OIE MNS one. 


Crow is the efficient pastor, began the new year out of | PuiLapetruia.—tThe First Unitarian Church of this 
debt, and $44.48 in the treasury. city is to have a new church building, a structure the 


San Jose, Cat.—The Mercury of the 20th ult. contains | promised cost of Which ® Rot $0 enceed FH0,000, nat 
a lecture neat the “Return of Ulvases » ee the nitad. of which has been subscribed before the canvass begins. 
ern version of the classic story ne ts Clar a ieee | The society is very anxious to be able to lay the corner- 
delivered before the Chautauqua Society. Here, as else- ee: 6 ae ene argue evan « wy 
where, literature is found sufficient: to span the theolog- Furness, and hopes that the first voice heard within ite 


ical chasm that divides Unitarians from Trinitarians. | Sonne: ey eee ey Soe See Caer eeeeer oe 


‘fifty years. 
ManistEE, Micu.—Rey. J. H. Billman, recently of| 


Jackson, has been engaged as pastor of the Unitarian A Roxuine Caramity.—Josiah Quincy, in the New 
if er on York Independent, relates that, in 1842, the inhabitants 

church of this place, and begins his work under favor-. a 

able auspices. The local paper prints a sermon in full of the town of Dorchester, near Boston, in regular town- 

on the “ Rise of Man.” A more hopeful theme than the | meeting, passed the following resolution: 


. _ “Resolved, That our representatives be instructed to use their utmost 
—— ”? ’ eo - wet wa @ ee a ne a 

more common subject for sermons—“‘ The Fall of Man.” endeavors to prevent, if possible, so greal a calamily to our town as 
Tae Memoriat or Virtue.—A seties of Sunday morn- | ™v#t be the location of any railroad through it,” ete. 


ing discourses on some of the eminent men of the past, Now the town has nine railroad stations within its 


year, is in process of delivery at the Unitarian church of | limits, at which about fifty trains stop daily. Poor Dor- 
Ann Arbor. Rey. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, speaks on | chester! 


Governor Bagley, Mrs. E. R. Sunderland on Dr. Holland,| THrotocicaL SrupENTs—The Unitarian Home Mis- 
and Mr. Sunderland on President Garfield and Dean | sionary Board, at Manchester, England, has at the pres- 
Stanley. 7 


| ent time fifteen students. The Meadville Theological 
Sioux Fauis, Daxota.—The articles of organization of | School, its American counterpart, duplicates the number. 


the First Unitarian Church of Sioux Falls, which, we pre- | Surely the laborers are few ; but then if there should hap- 
sume, is also the first Unitarian church of Dakota, reaches pen to be a prospective Martineau in the one, and a 
us in pamphlet form, printed by our staunch liberal friend, | Bellows in the other, what great interests would they 
Kimberly, formerly of Brodhead, Wis. Preacher and | hold! Aye, given only the sincerity and earnestness 
printer have done well by the pamphlet. Prosperity to | which these names represent, and still these schools hold 
the cause in Dakota, | . in trust large benediction for the future. 


Sik versus Topacco.—The Ladies’ Silk Culture Asso-| Muinisrer1AL Excnanae.—The Indianapolis Times, com- 
ciation recently held a fair in Philadelphia. Mrs. John | menting on the announcement that Mrs. J. R. Effinger, 
Lucas, who is at the head of the management, hopes to| of Bloomington, had recently occupied her husbands’ 
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who ask a gift, I have come to the mortifying conclusion 
that the giving of money, except in rare cases, is a pose 
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pulpit while he was absent on a missionary tour, says: 


Here is an idea. If preachers generally would exchange with 


their wives now and then, it would enable the pastors to take needed | itive sin instead of a charity. We need, and I hope some 
rest and give the women a chance to practice oratory. Preachers 


a) er atnd ¢ » te pea tet sone day will have, a new science—the science of charity—a 
are aiways rather g 0 exchange W one another. y 8nouild | ° . 
they not also exchange with their wives, and while taking a rest | science that shall deal with the sarees rather than the 
from pulpit labors themselves, give the wives a chance to tell some- | effect. Many of the evils that afflict mankind have their 
thing of what they know or think about spiritual matters. There | Origin in remote causes. Weare too much inclined to 
will be women preachers in the future. ‘try to mitigate existing evils and wholly neglect the 
| ” 
Kansas.—Miss Sarah A. Brown, Secretary of the Kan- | “@¥8¢- 


sas Unitarian Conference, writing to the Kansas Liberal, : 
says: 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mr. Simmons and his new s80- 


ciety have rented the Jewish Synagogue for a year, 


It is easier to growl than to advise, vastly easier to pull down a which has an attractive audience-room and social par- 
rickety old house than to build a stately, substantial and useful man- | 


lors. His audiences continue to be earnest in spirit and 
sion; easier to stay at home with our charts before us, and tell what | : b The Unity Club tend in © 
the generals should have done, than to lead the armies to victory.. arge in numpers. © vay ub, organized In NO 


* * * But the time has gone by when men can get together for, vember, holds fortnightly sessions. A course of Long- 
the purpose of ranting against their church neighbors. They talk | fellow and Lowell studies is being pursued, eight nights 
against the wind. Orthodoxy is taking care of itself very well and | 


‘bei Migs * 
progressing slowly but surely, and if we spend our time denouncing | being assigned to each. He has recently lectured in the 


it and its doctrines, some day we may suddenly come to find that 
the churches have gone ahead faster than we have. 


Tre CLEVELAND “ EpuUCATIONAL BurgEav.’”—Under this - 


title a series of popular entertainments is now in pro- 
gress, on successive Saturday evenings, consisting oftwelve 
first-class lectures, preceded with half an hour’s musical 
programme. The course is to cost a dollar, or eight and 
one-third cents per evening. The city has been thor- 


oughly canvassed, particularly among the machine shops | 


and factories, and so many tickets have been sold that 
the management can afford, occasionally, to throw in an 


educational primer to every attendant. Let other cities 
go and do likewise. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp.—The indications are that Rev. Mr. 
Bowser is finding a growing constituency and hearty 
hearing in this city. A ‘recent number of the Journal 


‘History and Doctrines of Unitarianism,” published by 
request. 
Unitarian body have been led to see that the essence of 
the religion of Jesus is Goodness. It is nota creed, not 


sacraments, not even religious feelings, but a principle ought to stimulate the parish to still better and nobler 


of life.’ ——-A Unity dramatic club, with thirty members, 


has recently been organized in connection with this 


University course, on Dante, and the lecture is to be re- 


peated in the Synagogue, 250 tickets being sold-before- _ 


hand.——Bro. Janson’s Skandinavian njovement also 
continues to grow. The new church was organized with 
thirty-five original members. St. Paul had better look 
ont, lest Minneapolis should eclipse it and\become the 
cathedral city of the Unitarian Minnesota. \ 

Ann Arnsor.—A series of Sunday evening sermons-on 
the “ Origin and History of Popular Christian Doctrin 


and Observances” is in-process of delivery, as follows : 


“The Doctrine of Bible Infallibility ;” “ The Doctrin 
the Trinity ;’ “The Depravity of Human Nature ;” “The 
Doctrine of the Atonement;”’ “ Baptism and Kindred 


Rites ;” “The Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sun- 
day;” “The Day of Judgment and Hell.” 
‘land,in his students’ Bible-class, is giving a series of 
contains a discourse delivered in Unity Church on the 


Mr. Sunder- 


talks on “Man’s Nature, Origin and Destiny.” A 


movement is on foot looking towards a parsonage in this 
The doctrine he sums up as follows: “The 


parish, which heartily commends itself to those who 


know how hard the faithful pastor and his wife are la- 


boring. Such a home will add to their efficiency, and 


things. 


Lonpon LisBERALITY.—A recent letter of Mr. Conway, 

ehurch. | 
CHRISTIANITY AND Mopern Trovent.—Rev. James called in London for the purpose of organizing a large 
Freeman Clarke, of Boston, has just begun a series of association to promote the spread of free religious ideas. 
sermons in his church, on this subject, in which he pro- | Eminent persons attended, among them Prof. Huxley 
poses to consider, (to use his own language), “ What | and Prof. Carpenter. The result of their deliberations 
Christianity as a religion really is, and what is transient | was that “no occasion was found to organize liberal lec- 
and what permanent in this religion.” The course of | tures, for London was full of them; nor to publish a new 
thought which he has laid out for himself will embrace | journal or magazine, for there were plenty, such as the 
a somewhat careful and extended examination of the Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, Mind, Westminster, Con- 
views of some of the leading thinkers of our time. The ‘temporary, Modern Thought, National Reformer, Secular 
first sermon of the series, delivered January 15th, was Review, etc., all anxious to print all that cultured free 


Hin the Index, gives the result of a preliminary meeting — 


upon “The Ideal and Actual Christ; or, the Christ of 
Faith and the Christ of History.” 


Tae New Screncs or Coarity.—Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, the noted philanthropist, of New York City, says: 
“Now, after thirty years of constant giving of time, 
money and thoughts to those in high places as well as in 
low, to those who only ask for a loan, as well as to those 


thinkers could write. Literally, there was no raison 
d'etre for such organization, simply because London was 
itself already an association of liberal thinkers, so far as 
it was thinking at all,” 


MeEapvVILLE, Pa.—A hurried visit to this place enabled 
us togird ourselves anew at the old shrines. The geni 


— and kindly hearts are still there, but up at “The 
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Hall” things looked more civilized than they used to, 


when we walked the uncarpeted floors and let loose the 
unwinged sentences of extempore speech within the un- 
decorated walls of the chapel; but the school is more 
than ever in need of funds. The library has overflowed 
into two or three of the private rooms, and much of its 
most available material, particularly the valuable for- 
eign works in the Brigham library, are inaccessible, for 


a 


year, just published, contains the names of fifteen stu- 
dents—a thoughtful, earnest; working class, who appre- 
ciate the efforts of the faithful but overworked faculty, 
who accomplish wich in the face of many hin- 
drances. apes wane | 


\ 
Iowa.—A quartette of missionaries are now feeling 
their way into our work in the southwestern portion of 


“this State—Rev. V. B. Cushing, whose rising power as a 


preacher we have had occasion to speak of in preceding 
numbers ; David Taylor, recently of the Meadville The- 


| 


a sort of ministerial “ Pussy wants acorner.” We re- 
lieved Hosmer, Hosmer relieved Wendte, and Wendte 
went to the relief of Lusk, at Marietta. Nearly five years 
ago we went to Cleveland to preach, but no one wanted 
to hear us; and we put in the Sunday in trying to per- 
suade the people that the Church of the Unity would still 
find its life in Cleveland, and in singing the praises of a 
man that was then “over the sea,” who, on his return, 
might be the coming man for Cleveland. On the above- 
mentioned day we were in Cleveland again, and we did 
preath to a large audience in one of the prettiest church 
buildings in the West, all out of debt; and we had the 
satisfaction of saying to the people, “ I told you so,” and 
the “ man from over the sea” did it. The hearts in the 
Cleveland parish are already large with the hospitality 
with which they are to endow the coming session of the 
Western Conference, in May, and it will be a cruel dis- 


appointment to them if our parishes do not send their 


greetings by large delegations. Let Unrry readers begin 
to make\their plans in time, so that there may be many 


ological School, who is at present at work at Council present. 


Bluffs; Miss Sarah Whitney, of Clarinda, who has had 


some years’ experience in the Universalist ministry, and | 


Mr. Dayne, recently an editor at Osceola, who is anxious 
to enter the Unitarian ministry. The ever-active sec. 
retary of the Iowa Conference writes us that efforts are 
being made to mature some plan of circuit work in that 
section of the State, by which these youthful and hope- 
ful evangels of the liberal gospel may become mutually 


helpful, so that the work of each may, in acertain sense, | 


represent the strength of the four.——Miss Safford is 
giving a series of Sunday morning sermons to her Hum- 
boldt and Algona parishes on “ Life’s Problems,” the 
first being, “Is there aGod?” She has also been lectur- 
ing, recently, on Charles Goodyear as an “ Exemplifica- 
tion of Perseverance.” 


ae 


Third Unitarian Church—The Rev. W. R. Cowl, pas- 
tor of a Methodist church at Sharpsburg, Va., has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of this society, and ere this reaches 
our readers will have preached his first sermon to his 
new charge. Mr. Cow! comes among us an absolute stran- 
ger even to his new parish, as but a few of them have 


him with cordiality, for we have need of workers, and 
we hope to discover early the tones of fellowship and 
co-operation in his voice. A dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune, just at hand, gives an account of the tearful 
separation from his old church, where he is greatly be- 
loved. The telegraph makes him to bay in his parting 
speech that “the doctrines he has preached to his 
Methodist congregation would still be delivered from 
the pulpit of the Unitarian church in Chicago.” 

It might be said that, if this be true, he has preached 
poor Methodism, or proposes to preach poor Unitarian- 
ism. There is, indeed, a sense where Methodism and 


- Unitarianism are one ; but there are also practical points, 


as Mr. Cow! will inevitably find, on which they are at 
radical divergence. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—On the 5th ult. the Unitarian 
ministers of Ohio changed all round, cheerfully playing 


THEOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE.— What seems to be a most 
flagrant violation of public trust has recently been en- 
acted by the Board of Regents of the Nebraska Univer- 
sity, located at Lincoln. Taking advantage of the forced 
absence of two members of the board, after a hasty and 
undignified examination of a few witnesses, selected 
from an orthodox organization among the_ students, 
known as the “ Students’ Christian Association,” Profs. 
G. E. Church, H. Emerson and G. E. Woodbury were 


summarily dismissed from. the faculty without trial or 


hearing, the only reason for this action, as averred by a 
large number of the prominent citizens of the State, be- 
ing their heterodox opinions on religious questions. 
Such proceedings cannot go on, at this late day, unre- 
buked, and we shall expect that the better spirit of Ne- 
braska may demand prompt retraction of such a vote, or 
at least a full and frank examination of the whole sub- 
ject. Since writing the above, a line from Mr. Powell, 
our Nebraska missionary, pertinently says: “I am try- 
ing to show the liberals that they are responsible for the 
outrage at the State University, because they do not or- 
ganize under the banner of Freedom, Fellowship, and 
character in religion, so as to form an effective check on 
bigotry.” 

Cuica@o—Church of the Messiah —A union sociable 
of the Unitarian friends in Chicago, held in the social 
rooms of this church, on the 8th ult., brought together a 
large number of representatives from each of the three 
sides of the city. The company had every appearance 
of being both clear-headed and warm-hearted. The pro- 
verbial “ wild reformer” and “cold Unitarian” were not 
there, Indeed, after a vain search for these characters 
among the Unitarians in the West, we are inclined to 
suspect that they are the mythical creations of the so- 
called religious press of the day. A paragraph has re- 
cently found its way into the daily papers, purporting to 
come from Mr. Miln, by the way of an interview, which 
characterizes the pastor of this church as standing “ half 
way between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, with a strong 
leaning to Orthodoxy.” This paragraph, wherever it 
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came from, is both ungenerous and unjust, and -Unrry is 
glad of the opportunity to say that no man in all the 
Western fellowship has insisted with more clearness or 
effectiveness on clear-thinking, or plain-speaking, on 
theological matters than Mr. Herford. Indeed, he is a 
Unitarian of the Unitarians; if anything, a little too 
We would as soon accuse James Freeman 
Clarke or James Martineau of orthodox tendencies as 
our fellow-worker, Bro. Herford. His type of thought 
is more conservative than is that of most Western Uni- 
tarians, but no one has spoken more emphatic words 
than he, on our Western platform, for inclusive fellow- 
ship—one that will range from W. J. Potter to R. P. 
Stebbins. This much we have a right to say, albeit that 
Herford and Jones look each other face to face often, 


inasmuch as they are on opposite sides of many a ques- | 


tion. 


Unity Church.—Just now the affairs of this parish oc- 
cupy @ conspicuous place in the columns of our daily 
press. It is not our mission to multiply gossip. This 
much, perhaps, should be stated in these columns: Mr. 
Miln, about a year ago, was called to the pastorate of 
this church, after a very short introduction. He came 
directly from an orthodox pulpit, and was confessedly 
suspicious of the so-called “radical position” of the 
Western Unitarians, desiring, as he expressed it, to 
keep himself free from the position of those “ who were 
gyrating about nothing.” During the year, he tells us, 
he has directed his studies largely among the writings 
of what he calls the “ English physiologists,” and from 
these studies he seems to have come to conclusions more 
negative and materialistic in character than is repre- 
sented by the scholarly agnostics of England or by the 
reverent position of Felix Adler in this country, for they 
devoutly decline to affirm aught of God or of Immortal- 
ity, while he seems inclined to emphasize the negative 
arguments. Some weeks ago he tendered his resigna- 
tion, ostensibly on account of ill-health, but, as it soon 
came to be understood by the parish, also on account of 
these thought-tendencies. The parish, in the practice of 
that large hospitality to which it has always been trained 
refused to accept his resignation, and expressed itself 
content if he would continue to advocate the cause of 
religion in his own way. The withdrawal of his resig- 
nation was promptly followed by the delivery of the 
three sermons which have been widely published 
finally arriving at conclusions not of religious radicalism 
but the abandonment of the theistic basis of the church 
necessitating the abandonment of all prayer. Aninform- 
al meeting of as many of the members of the society 
as could be got together on short notice, declared, by a 
vote of thirty-nine to six, that the position arrived at by 
their pastor was not in accordance with the object and 
aim of the society. Nothing that might be construed as 
a censure was incorporated in the resolutions. Here the 
matter rests at the time of writing. It will doubtless re- 
sult in the severance of the pastoral tie ; we hope, peace- 
fully and graciously. 

Later.—On Monday evening, February 13, a regular 
meeting of Unity Society was held in the lecture-room 
‘of the church, at which it was decided, by a. vote of 118 
to 38, that the Trustees should terminate the pastorate of 


»|to by a tearful audience. 


——E 


Mr. Miln at the end of three months, with the power to 
grant him such vacation during this time as Mr. Miln 
might wish, without restriction of salary. Mr. Miln 
addressed the meeting in his own behalf, and asked the 
Society to specify the theological points to which it ob- 
jected. This the Society refused todo. The sense of the 
meeting being evidently voiced by Hon. Geo. G. Adams, 
who urged that this would necessitate a personal exam- 
ination of each member, when it would probably appear 
that many voted on other than theological considera- 
tions. It was enough that, in the judgment of the Society, 
the relations could not be continued with pleasure and 
profit to the majority of the Society. Here, once more, 
we let the matter rest, deferring all comment upon the 
delicate questions involved to some future time. ¢ 
CINCINNATI, OnIO.—A recent visit to this city enabled 


us to discover the admirable prosperity which the Uni- 
‘tarian parish in this place enjoys at the present time. 


The old dividing lines have been obliterated} the audi- 
ence was large, and manifested an encouraging interest, 
not simply in its own prosperity, but in the extension of 
the cause for which the church was organized. The 
Sunday School, under the superintendency of Mr. Cham- 
pion, a graduate of Antioch College, was in admirable 
shape. The Ladies’ Organization, with Mrs. Smith— 


| “P. Thorne ”—as its leader and Miss Sallie Ellis as its mis- 


sionary, is the only local organization, as far as we know 
of, in the West, among the women, that has undertaken 
systematic missionary work on its own hook. This it 
does so successfully that we hope soon to speak of it at 
length. It was our privilege to hear Felix Adler in the 
Sunday afternoon lecture course that is conducted by 
the Unity Club of this society. The attentive audience 
of over 1,700 people testified to the large good that 
comes to the city of Cincinnati through thisclub. In 
addition to all this, Mr. Wendte was one of the origina- 
tors of the “ Associated Charities” of the city, and is 
now one of its most active agents. His voice is frequent- 
ly heard in the interests of the humanities and philan- 
throphies outside of his own pulpit, and the local papers 


,| testify to the readiness and fertility of his pen when- 


ever the cause of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion is in need of a champion. Our readers will 
probably be less surprised than were his happy parish to 
know that at the close of the service on Sunday morning 


,| of the 5th inst. Mr. Wendte’s resignation was read by the 


chairman of trustees, with choking emotion, and listened 
Six years of such over-work 
has left Mr. Wendte prostrated from nervous exhaustion, 
so bankrupted in health that his physicians peremptori- 
ly command a halt. We understand that the Channing 
Memorial church at Newport, R.I., are anxious to secure 
the services of Mr. Wendte. His change of pastorate 
will enable him to secure that rest so imperatively 
needed, and at the same time to continue the work 
which is his delight. The parish is determined not to 
consent to the separation if it can possibly be avoided, 


and the removal of Mr. Wendte from the Western fel- 


lowship is greatly to be regretted; but life and health 
are primary conditions, and wherever Mr. Wendte 


reaches, there will be a Western parish and a pillar of 
NITY. 
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Che Dtudy | Gh Re e significant of die tnaee of the “ spoils badticin " that ‘ 


va i church congress produces such vigorous protests against 
' AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- | it at this early stage of the reform movement. 
a ee Book 0o., 40 Madison street, _ Friends of the cause, and those wishing to be informed 


ree \of the present drift of thought and argument on this 


) subject, should send for information and pamphlets to 

Darwin’s latest book, “ Vegetable Mould and Earth- William Potts, Secretary of the Association, at the above 
Worms,” is now published in the Appleton’s Interna- | addreas 
national Science Series.——F rederick May Holland isthe | , 


author of a new book soon to be published, entitled,| | |, aa er ‘ aa 
“ Stories from Browning,” resembling somewhat Lamb’s APPY Boy. Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated from the Norse 


+ Were ae Om 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Saag ; by Rasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

“Tales from Shakespeare.” No writer, since Shakes- 

peare, offers better material for such a work,and Brown- | A charming story charmingly told. The author’s 
ing, far more than Shakespeare, needs such introductory | psychological insight seems more profound than in the 
helps.——The Unitarian Herald, (Eng.) after editorially | preceding stories, while he loses none in simplicity of 
announcing the series of philosophical biographies NOW | stvle. The lowlv life of hi le is full of 
in course of publication by S. é. Griggs & Co., of this | *Y*: +0¢ lowly lie of his common people 16 full OF at- 
city, adds: “This is indeed a ‘new departure’ in | tractive interest, and the reader has such thorough sym- 
western publishing. Very few publishers in any part of | pathy with the hero that it is with regret he loses sight 
the country have ever entered upon any enterprise in| of him as the “ Happy Boy” steps over the threshold 
the way of issuing even a few books of the very highest. t ] ey h okie whte & 
intellectual grade, and certanly no western publisher has | *™ o-useful manhood. If mothers would read this book, 


ever approximated to itin point of literary magnitude | and profit by the hints herein given, the “happy boys” 


and importance. The enterprise should enlist the good | would be more numerous. A mother’s influence paved 


cr Penne wemanmentne te . etree dae Grewal the way of Oyvind’s successful life: with true motherly 
to the December number of the Unitarian Review may instinct she felt that, like all force, child-life has a ten- 


be excused, we desire to call the attention of all our think- | dency to flow in the direction of least resistance, and she 


ing and theor a well as ru. readers, py managed the influences surrounding the child so that the 
important articles therein, viz.: on ‘‘Communism,” by | } atl 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., and on “Private Wealth | east resistance was in the direction of goodness and use- 


and Public Welfare,” by Hon. Edward Atkinson. The | f/ness, hence happiness. We know of no story book 
former, in particular, is able and thorough, and well illus- | better fitted to be placed into the hands of a boy than 


trates, by its array of facts, the difference between the | this; none that is fuller of beautiful and inspiring senti- 
communism of an excessive individualism and the more | ents. Ee 
sane and substantial forms of co-operation and associa- “= 
tion, which are bound to win in the better future. Ap- 

pended to the article is a quite full classified list of the | good € Ge, Boston, 181 pur aes, anor’ Clement. James R. Os- 
most important works on Socialism, furnishing a good 


guide for those desirous to study the subject. The editors | The first novel of a writer whose books on art have 
of the Review deserve the thanks of its readers for pub- been so popular, might well be expected to be an ana- 


lishing articles of this character.——Rev. J. B. Harrison, lytical art study ; but instead, we have a book full of the 
known to the Uniry circle of readers as one of the most 


Rent need pilectinn wilelihian pemieliehed te tus Tul. intricacies of political life at home and abroad, chiefly the 
tarian denomination by the Methodist body for many latter. It is ably written, and is bright and fresh in some 
years, but known to the rest of the world chiefly asthe respects. There is a thread of love-making to string the 


author - that ma at series ? Sean prune Tt Various scenes upon and bring out the play of character ; 
were subsequently gathered in a volume, under the title, ie a ; 
“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life,” is but the conversation is stilted and unnatural. Princes 


now contributing to the same magazine a series of arti- and Counts and their families may talk like prigs,—not 
cles entitled “Studies in the South.” Mr. Harrison has! being on familiar terms with any of them we cannot be 


visited_the South for the express purpose of making a positive about that,—but we do give them credit with 
minute examination of all features of Southern social 
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as the soil and climate of the different sections, and in #broad, and when the American citizens do return home 
these papers he aims to report with absolute exactness for a short time they are strangers in a strange land. 


the facts as he saw them. We have every reasonto be-| Except for its fairly good workmanship the book is 
lieve that these articles, the most important contribution | 


yet made, as the just estimation of the needs, possibil- nor worthy of the author. When American authors 
ities and opportunities of this section of our common will learn to use their own home life, and picture it as 
country. May they have wide reading. it really exists in their own country, then we may hope 
nt to have that long looked for book “‘ The Great American 

DEBATE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, BEFORE THE SeveNnTH Con- | Novel.” We will have stories true to the spirit and 
ORES OF THE PRotestant Ermcoral CHURCH: purpose of our own life,and consequently true to the 
A thirty page pamphlet with the above title is sent us| spirit of human life everywhere. There is always a 


by the Civil Service Reform Association, of 44 Pine) background wherever human beings have lived : and 
street, New York. Strictly speaking it is not the record | it is life we want depicted, not a dead ruin. R. 
of a debate, but a collection of papers read by intelligent | 


gentlemen who were of the same bias of thought as to. groper Fox—INTERPRETED. By Thomas Elwood Longshore. Pub- 
the subject treated. lished by the author. Philadelphia. 1881. 

It was formerly claimed by anti-slavery agitators that! A volume of 289 pages, devoted to the effort of show- 

- American slavery could not have withstood two years’ | ing that the words " God,” “Christ,” “ Holy Spirit,” to- 

combined opposition of the churches. It is certainly gether with all allusions to “ Inward Divine Revelations,” 


od 


and domestic life, industry, and manufactures, as well | 2V°™#8¢ Common sense. The story is almost wholly laid 
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“ Waiting for the Movings of the Spirit,” “ Baptism of 

the Spirit,” etc., as used by George Fox in his sermons Whe Gxchang e Wable. 

and writings, were used by him to satisfy the prejudices | eet wae NE RE See - “oa 
of his hearers, and had no literal significance to hisown | WHAT LIFE HATH. 
mind. As nearly as a reasonably careful reading of the | 


Life hath its barren years, 


first eight chapters will show, the writer’s belief is, that | When blossoms fall untimely down, 
; : When ripened fruitage fails to crown 
there is no greater. power than the intellect, and he- The summer’s toil, when nature’s frown 
wishes to show that George Fox held to the same belief; | LOGE Ciny Om Our tenes. 
ut “probably did not ny i ietyv j ing. Life hath its faithless days. 
b P oba y bar — ony ‘ ee ites The golden promise of the morn, 
the prevailing superstition of the times as an agency to in- That seemed for light and gladness born, 
duce a people, through their fears or their faith,to live) moe ny hoe A ok ge 
; oe 1 . *,¢ 
better lives”—page 116. To thus interpret the writings ee ae 
and sermons of Geo. Fox, is to violate all just and. Where we must walk with vain regret, 
usual rules of interpretation, and makes him, as the | Towards sunlient hopes that soon must 7 
writer freely acknowledges, a conscious user of decep- All quenched in pitying dew. 
tive means to a good end—a doer of evil that good may | Life hath its harvest moons. 
f it | Its tasseled corn and purple-weighted vine ; 
come OF it. [ts gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign | 
The author has evidently been sincere in his attempt | Of plenteous ripening, bread, and pure, rich wine, 
: : ; Full hearts for harvest tunes. 
to interpret George Fox according to what he considers oes teil te 5s eer 
a true light; but the same freedom must be accorded to. Its glad fruitions, ts lest answered prayer, 

; ; ; ; | Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air, 
those, whose interpretation of George Fox differs widely | fadeatitn tn iiked seaka henadnns ith thy core 
from his own. | Grand speech by joy distilled. 

The book would have been improved by careful | 


may — hath an eee 

; | ts lofty mounts of heavenly recognition, 

eae We | Whose unveiled glories flash to earth’s munition 

Of love and truth and clear intuition. 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD AND EDUCATION. Hiram College Memorial. | Hail! mount of all delights. 

By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M. J.R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1.50. — Boston Commonwealth. 


Of the many writings, during the last few months, for Tye Goop OLp Hvus.—Evidently, when the street let- 
the reader’s fuller acquaintance with the history, habits, | ter boxes were put up, this era of Christmas card was not 
characteristics and sayings of Jas. A. Garfield, none can foreseen, for no. provision was made for its accommoda- 


show more clearly the true worth of the man, and the tion. But itis er eats good town like this that valuable 


; Ei mail matter could beMeft safely outside of a box to await 
value of such a life to all who came under its influence, the collector’s coming. Last week it was amusing to see 
than does this memorial volame. While the author the quantity of Big white envelopes stuffed confidingly 


shows the wonderful capacity of his mind for thorough- | neg box and post, and oe _ yet to hear if ry 
. . , these precious missives went astray or receive e 

aps and etictoncy “ap the many lines of work to which slightest damage.— Boston Commonwealth. 

his wide-reaching interests drew him, the pages of this 


‘book follow especially the one strongest direction his . SCtEN°E V8. Komancg.— Last summer, the city of Venice 


: granted to a French company the right of running small 
combined energies always took, that of the teacher, and | steamers from one point to another within the limits of 
of his ever growing thought in educational matters. | the city; and, in spite of the protests of Venetian noble- 


This large experience as a teacher, in the influence and | aap tegptin Fo Tse om on =. coy and he 
contra over the minds of others, especially fitted him of the gondoliers, the gondolas, so long associated wit 


“| poetry and song, must give place to the swift-moving 
for the great public office to which the nation called him. | steamers which science has invented, which the inter- 


The author pays a beautiful tribute to “ Garfield’s | ests of civilization demand, and to which the romance 
great, tender heart and pie all-embracing sympathy ;” of the future must accommodate itself—Lrehange. 


and we feel, while reading, as if we were admitted to; A susscripER to The Index makes the following sug- 
the genial social life that surrounded him while he taught | Es to = eee: a wbecaig Mowe? _ oa Paes of 
and labored at Hiram, and which he so truly valued. | (oo ee die role) than ean ate. we tere 


“*| are more intolerant in England than you are: we have 
The first part of the book is devoted to the sketch of his not yet learned the charity that endureth all things, and 
life and the speeches made by eminent men at the me- one thing we can’t endure is the thought of that man 


morial services held Sept. 25, 1881, at Hiram. In the and his crime. Surely, when once we have had to face 
a -~ the fact that the crime was committed and was success- 
remainder are found the addresses upon “ Education and | 


Rh: : ful to the end, and when we have groaned in spirit at 
Educators,” made by Mr. Garfield in the House of Rep-| the weakness and wickedness still remaining in human- 


resentatives, before Literary Societies and Colleges, and | ity, and have sworn to ourselves to do what we can to 
the National Education Association. Also, extracts from | ™#ke fhe world a little better, hoping that soon such 

; : crimes shall be almost inconceivable, we ought not, in a 
his letter of acceptance and inaugural address, together 


; | paper that we read for the sake of encouragement and 
with his remarks at the memorial services of S. F. B. | lic t, to be tormented week by week by the memory of 


Morse, Joseph Henry, and Miss A. A. Booth. The vol-|this hated crime. Spare us. Attack fanaticism in other 
ume contains especially fine steel engravings of both Mr, | ¥4Y®: Ijlustrate your theories in some other fashion. 


and Mrs. Garfield and Miss Booth, BTL “Sr. LEONARDS sar ba oe th 1881" we 


; : : | GAMBLING IN THE Name or CuHarity.—This —— 
It is a maxim with me that no man was ever written | gambling, under the sacred name of charity, should not 


out of reputation but by himself.—R. Bentley. only be rebuked, but stopped by the officers of the law. 
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The outrage is becoming so common and so enormous 
in its stakes that the sober portion of society may well 
be alarmed for the honor of religion and the morals of 
their children. The better the cause which engages it 
to increase its funds, the more danger is its indulgence 
to society, as its inherent mischievousness and wrong) 
are covered over with the attractive veil of charity. The. 
young are taught that the end justifies the means, that | 
we may do evil that good may come, that citizens may | 
— on the laws of the State not only with impunity, | 
buat glory in doing it. It is such temptations, under such | 
fascinating disguises, that lead the young astray and | 
blind the old to the evil consequences which follow their | 
prevalence. No charity is so imperative in its demands 
as to justify trampling on good morals and wholesome 
laws to'sustain it. No want is so pressing as to require 
the support of gambling institutions under whatever | 
name. It is a cause of congratulation that but very few | 
churches can be found willing to eke out their yearly | 
deficiencies by gambling in their fairs.—" Charity” in | 
Christian Register. | 

Evrexa !—A church fair without a lottery, u raffle, or | 
a grab-bag; Rev. David Cronyn, of San Diego, Cal., our | 
Archimedes: “Eastern and Western friends will be | 
gratified to know that our Unitarian fair of the 7th and 
8th netted us $1,000. This result was owing to various 
causes. * * * Forty dollars came through the Nestor 
and leader of the Unitarian forces in the Connecticut 
River Valley, over whose doorway I myself have fre- 


acters, the noble words: ‘I will show thee my faith b 
my works.” * * * May the prospect of that Hill 
School widen and brighten! Several smallersums came 
from most estimable ladies in a thousand-dollar spirit. 
*° * * An admirable quality of the enterprise was its 
moral stamina. The ladies kept it rigidly free from lot- 
teries, raffles, grab-bags, button-holing, et id genus omne. 
Strange to say, this too was an element of its success, 
the community here recognizing and generously re- 
sponding to its attitude. We have not enough yet to 
get our buildings by $1,000. We hope to secure this_ 
fore long from ourselves and from friends in the East, | 
es. who, I suspect, are only waiting this report to 
elp make up the deficiency. Then, as our Brother 


WMnnouncements. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF OFFICERS AND STUDENTS of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for 1881-2. Copies furnished free on application 
to the Secretary Western Unitarian Conference, 40 Madison S8t., 
Chicago, or to President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEssons—SERIES IX. The Story of the 
New Testament. i N.P. Gilman. Western Unitarian Society,40 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. pph. pp.40. Single copies, 15 cts. Per dozen, $1.25. 


This will be found a timely aid in the study of the 
New Version, particularly to the older classes in the 
Sunday School. 


Unity LEAFLET No 4. Outlines for a 


Lowel!” 
$1.00. 


This is a schedule of studies prepared by Mr. Gannett 
and his associates of the Unity Club, of St. Paul, and 
will be found an admirable guide, either for club work 
or for private study. 


Study of Longfellow’s and 
s Poems. pph, pp. 11-24. Single copies, 10 cts. Twelve copies, 


UnITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEssONS—SERIES X. “ Talks About the Bible.” 
By Newton M. Mann. Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 40 
Madison S8t., Chicago, Ill. pph. pp. 47. Single copies,15 cts. Per 
dozen, $1.25. 

Used in connection with Mr. Mann’s admirable little 
book, “A Rational View of the Bible,” this will be 
found the simpest and moat efficient help toa general 
knowledge of the character and value of the Old Testa- 
ment, yet published. 


A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE BIBLE. By Newton M. Mann. Paper 50cts. 


The Colegrove Book Co. have now a full stock of this 
book on hand, with which they are prepared to fill 
orders. We trust that all orders which have been made 
heretofore, and not filled, will be renewed. Price, fifty 
cents, postage prepaid. The Colegrove Book Co., 40 
Madison Street Chicago. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Peter Dean, $3.00; Rev. C. Covell, $1.50; Rev. M. J. 


Miller, $3.00; Mrs, Dennis Murphy, $1.50; Fred. Wal- 


Jones, of the East, says, ‘Beware of the architects.’””— The | vord, $5.00; Mrs. H.M. Spaulding, $2.35; Mrs. E. H. His- 
Christian Register. cock, $1.50; R. Stuart Chase, $3.35; H. P. Grant, $1.50; 
Miss E. Pruden, .28; Miss Matilda Goddard. $1.50; Chas. 
\ | a a Fy . eee or ; Ry : feee 
« a= . , | Bigelow, $1.50; S.J. Race, $1.50; W.H. Rifenberg, $1.50 ; 
Alcan Dever 18 beautiful is part of God."—A. Bronsun | Geo, Stickney, $1.50; J. 8. Roper, $1.50; Geo. M. Peirce, 
($1.50; Mrs. J. W. Barber, $1.50; Mrs. L. Foster, $1.50 ;. 
Dr. D. V. Dean, $1.50; C.S8. Ittner, $1.50; W. A. Wood- 
-ward, $1.50; J. L. Lochmund, $1.50; H. Friend, $1.50; 
_E. H. Smith, $1.25; Henry Wescott, .07; Mrs. A. Ryland, 
| $1.50; Mrs. Leonard, $1.00; Miss E. C. Morse, $1.50. 


' 


“Were we not sinners we should all be handsome.”— 
A. Bronson Alcott. 


“All pure poets have abstained almost entirely from 
animal food.”—A. Bronson Alcott. 


“Everybody feels a little wronged if he or she is not } 


handsome. Somebody has sinned, and this is the sym-. 
bol.”—A. Bronson Alcott. Rev. M. J. Miller, $1.50; Mrs. Dennis Murphy, .35 ; H.O. 
Whitney, .50; Mrs. Jacob Bigelow, .50; Rev. J.C. Learned, 


“ Scholars, if they would get their lessons, can do so in| ne YT | 
a great deal shorter time, and know more, by adoptinga | perl Byland, 35. 35; Miss E. C. Morse, .35; Mrs. 


pure diet.”—A. Bronson Alcott. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


“ We are formed of different races, and each race will 
exhibit its peculiarities sometime or other. Every pair. 
of black eyes migrated from the East.”—A, Bronson Alcott. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED YOU BY THE BuR- 


tineton Rours. It will pay you to read their advertise- 


I knew avery wise man that believed that, if a man /ment to be found elsewhere in this issue. 


were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not | 
care who should make the laws of a nation.—Andrew | 


— ee 


Help thyself, and God will help thee.— Geo. Herbert. 


“The Church is heavily weighted with superstition, 
nonsensical belief and sacred falsehoods. * * * * 
Christianity purified of its dross will be a very different 
thing from Christianity loaded down with sanctified ab- 
surdities.”.—Dr. J. G. Holland. 


_ If goodness lead him not, yet weariness may toss him 


to my breast.— Geo. Herbert. 


The delusive idea of having a friend at court whom 
they call a redeemer, who pays all their scores, is en- 
| couragement to wickedness.— Thomas Paine. 


} 
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THE CENTURY AND ST. NICHOLAS. 


THEIR RECENT GROWTH IN ENGRAND. 


The Century Magazine may now be considered fully 
started on its way under the new name, and, with the 
Midwinter number, which has the new cover design 
by Elihu Vedder, the name “Scribbner’s Monthly” is 
dropped as a sub-title. Its issues, since the change 
was made, have been commended by the press every- 


where as of rare beauty and interest. The November 
number was said by the Providence Journal to be 
“the most able and valuable publication ever put 
forth in magazine form,” while the Press pronounced 
it “unquestionably the most brilliant and striking. 
as it is the largest and most sumptuous, of any- 
thing yet known in American or European literature.” 
The Springfield Republican called the December number, 
“for personal portraiture and biography, the richest 
single issue ever made by a magazine.”. The W. Y. 
Observer considers the January Century “an ideal num- 
ber.” The Charleston News and Courier, when the change 
in name was made, declared that it would “ be difficult 
to improve on Scribner’s, already the first and best of 
American magazines.” But the Graphic (N. Y.) recently 
said: “ Take it all in all, The Century is already a better 
magazine than Séribner’s ever was,” and this is the gen- 
eral verdict. The increased excellence is not due to the 
change of name; it is only the natural growth of the 
magazine, made more conspicuous by the change. 


/ 


With this growing excellence has come an increased | 


sale. The average edition of the numbers of the last 
two volumes of Scribner’s Monthly was 120,000; the aver- 
age edition of the first four numbers of The Century is 
nearly 133,000. In England, 20,500 copies of November 
were sold, against an average of 16,230 for the twelve 
months preceding, and the sale of that number still con- 
tinues there as well as here. In a recent issue of the 
Dumfries (Scotland) Advertiser; the rapid progress made 
by ‘Century among the reading public of the United 
Kingdom was ascribed to “the Anglo-Saxon spirit, as 
distinguished from the purely British or the purely 
American, that pervades its pages; it is much more 
American than it is British, but it is more Anglo-Saxon 


than either, and more representative of the race than 
of any 


separated.” 
St. Nicholas has grown in England, from a circulation 
of 3,000 copies a year ago, to a regular circulation now of 


8,000 to 10,000 monthly. It is not often that the London | erease fell 


Times goes out of its way to @ompliment ildren’s 
magazines, and American ones at that, but its issue of 
December 20, 1881, contained the following good words 
about the last bound volumes of St. Nicholas: 

“There is an old song which sings how a certain ven- 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 
His Life, Writings and Philosophy. 
By Rey. George Willis Cooke. 

1 volume, crown octavo. i cee 2D 


WITH FINE STEEIL-ENGRAVED PORTRAIT. 


An interesting and valuable critical and analytic survey of the 
literary life of Mr. Emerson, with copious quotations and extracts 
from his writings, includfng many choice and characteristic passages 
not comprised in his printed works. 


“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long and faithful study, and 


some high authorities who have examined the MSS. promise it a per-~ 


manent place in literature.” — Unity, Chicago. 


“It is equally clear that Mr. Cooke’s volume will have a vaine quite 
independent of his own biographical work in it, though this also has 
been carefully done, and will add much to the common stock at 
knowledge concerning ourchief American author, jorsucn Emersen 
is, and will soon be recognized, it he is uot already. --/rank B. Sua 
born, in the Springfleld Republican. 


“ He has given us an interesting biograpliy of Mr. Emerson, touched 
upon his personal traitsand peculiarities, toid us incidents conhected 
with the writing of some of his more famous essays au:i pues, end 
has brought together a large amount oi matter written by Mr. Emet- 
son, which has never found piace in his published works This feat- 
ure makes the work of especial value, as certain o/ the essays and 


sermons included have been sought for in vain for many years.*-- — 


Boston Transcript. 

“Mr. Emerson’s relations with the great minds of the vent 
clearly brought out by abundant quotation and selections | 
sonal reminiscences. For the rest, the volume is rich iu 
writings and speeches.” —Boston Traveler. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent, pos paid, on reo >t of pr nt ne 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Poston. 


FREE RELIGIOUS INDEX~ 


The FREE RELIGIOUs INDEx is published every Thursday, by the 


of the various nationalities into which it has | Free Religious Association, at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston 


three dollars per year. Ww. J. PoTTEeR, edi 


THE oBJECTs of the Association are the ob of THe INDEX, 
namely: ‘' To 
owship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man’s religious nature and history;” in oiher words, Righteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method 
of Fey Liberty of Thought. It would subject the traditional 
au 
less than others—to the judgment of scientific criticism and 
aa’ oo Religion from 


impartial reason. It would thus seek to emancipate 
boxdage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 


: 
ee ee itr Fe eR rr 


romote the practical interests of pure religion, to in-. 


ority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- ~ 


— 
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erable man delighted to pass the evening of his days | 
in initiating his grandchild in the exhilarating game of. 
draughts, and how, so well did the lad profit by his in-| 
struction, that at last ‘the old man was beaten by the. 
boy.’ In looking over the two parts of St. Nicholas, this | 
old song has come back tous. Certainly the producers 


of such literature for our own boys and girls must look Publications l tne Pre Religious Associations, 


to their laurels. Both in the letterpress and the engrav- jy. ..o.n and Fellowship in Religion. A volume of ten 


ings these two volumes seem to us (though the admis- | upon speculative and practical problems of religion, by D. A. Was- 
sion touch our vanity or our patriotism, call it by which | son, Samuel 6 gee Johnson, John Weise. W. J —— 
name we will, something closely) above anything we| F-*: WR poem. ¢. = — 


:. D. - and extracts from addresses by Ral aldo 
produce in the same line. The letterpress, while con-  ahtey ih =p ott, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
taining quite as large a power of attraction for young| Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and ay ven on Se platiorm 
fancies, is so much more idea’d, so much lesscommon-|  “¢ Free Rengiows Asses 
place, altogether of a higher literary style than the aver- 
age production of our annualgof the same class. And 

e pictures are often works of real art, not only as en- 
gra but as compositions of original design.” 


the practical power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
service of a higher Morality and an improved Social Welfare. 


essays 


| , SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


' 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. ik 4 
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gy Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, 
Pen.made. Send for circular. 


The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most a 
MACKHKINNON PEN C@., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, - 
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The Meadville Theological School =i 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main | 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for | 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, | 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Open September 14. 


————_<—— 


»% +4 8 F 
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+ « o 
or at , + 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


For Circulars apply to 
Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


THE NEW RELIGIO 


a! ere * , se aati ales 
i’, Oy Ff te yee OS sale + x3<. 7 
e S . o,f »? twee « 
. * a 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. 


Sent on trial 3 months 
for 25 cents. Published 
Cotains the latest word in —_ oe and Philosophy. Ad- 
E NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. 


ie 
ae 
} 
| 
| 
; 


For full particulars, apply to 
Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 


; 
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Meadville, Penn. 
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“Groat Rak Island Renta! 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West-for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 


| he Chicago & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
| EQUIPPED! and hence the 


—— 


line to St. Joseph, 
Atchison. Topeka, Deni- 


tana and Texas. 


Nationally teputed as 
being the Great 
ThroughCar 
Line 


ly conceded to 

be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of trave). 


KANSAS CITY 


in Union <x 
De pots. 3 
Sy Try it, 


and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort. 


All connections made 


Through 
Tickets via this 
Celebrated Line fo 
sale at all officesin 
the U.S. and 
Canada. 


All 
information 

about Kates of 
Fare. Sleeping Cars, 
ete. .cheerfuily given by * 
T. 3. POTTER. PERCEVAL LOWELL, 


3d Vice Pres td Geni Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago. 


iL | 


LEADING R\AILWAY 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST |! 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 


Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOIS8OO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Poinls in the Territories and the West. 


gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over ghe Chicago and North-Western Railway. 


If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, | 
WILL 


will buy your'tickets by this route, &j~ AND 
TAKE. ONE OTHER. 


All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 
J.D. LAYNG, 


W. B. STENNETT. 


connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SoOvuTH- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 


| to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, one _ 
o 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy-— 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 

named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 

clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 

aa and venttia coaches, upon Fast Express 
rains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DINING CARS, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful Sere 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, . 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oreges. 
aengnon Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 

exico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
other line, and rates of fare always as low aa compet: 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST, JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, | 
Gen, Tkt. a. 


Vice Pres't aad Gen. Manager, 
Ohicago. 


» > 


Gen. Sup’t Chicago. Gen, Pass. Agent, Chicago, | 


UNITY. 
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JUST READY. | 


A GEM OF A BOOK. 


THE 


NEW EDITION: OF 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT’S 


“POEM IN FOUR SERMONS,” 


A YK AR OF MIRACLE 


The first edition of this little book was sold within a few days after 
publication. The Christian Register said of it: 


“ The book is a poem in four cantos. Nothing is lacking of poetry 
but the external form. Within the last few weeks, a dozen or twenty 
volumes of new poetry have come into our hands. Inallof them : 
together there has not been so much of the heart of poetry, so much | 
of the curiosa felicitas, that packing of phrases with delightful and | 
transcendant meanings, in which the heart poetic reaches the acme | | 
of itspower * * * | 

“To imagine that we have here only a pretty book, a charming | 
book, a beautiful book, would be a great mistake. We have a book | 
that is as strong as it is beautiful, we have a book that is the best | 
answer that has yet appeared to the recent allegation that the sci- | 
entific spirit tends to ‘a dead materialism.’ If there is any material- 
ism here, it is a materialism alive with God. But no book of the time 
is nore completely dominated by the scientific spirit. The boldest | 
radicalism.of criticism and science are implicit here at eyery step. | 
But, nevertheless, it would be hard to find another book recently | 
published so essentially religious.” 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges. 


Price, 50 cents. 
Cloth extra, heavy paper, full gilt. 


Price, $1.00. 


| Reason and Revelation, by W. J. Potter. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE is 


—_ | 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, | 


TO GO WITH 


MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has Leen received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies | 
please send their orders, at once, to 


THE COLEGRBOVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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UNITY. 


| J. ta. JonEs, Editor, 
F. L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 

; H. M. Simmons, 

te | F. L. Hosmer, 

"| J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


Paitorial, | w. (Gasser 
on J. C. LEARNED, 
i. 


W. W ENDTE. 


' 


TERM &S: 
One copy, per year 


Simgle COples ..-ccccccccseseccecceecccccccssccscccsecescessessseees 07 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 


BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison Street, Curcaao, ILL. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


Il. Taxation of Church eres by James Parton. 
30 cts.; one hundred, $1.50 


The Bible and Science, by John Weiss. 


5 Cts.: ten 


Ill. 


oe Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 
edition. 
3 F a” => penne by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 
she 
V. The Public School Question, as understood by a Catholic 
American citizen (Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal Ameri- 


can citizen (F. E. Abbot). 


How Shall We Keep Sunday? An Answer in Four Parts: 
1. Sunday in the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church History. 3. Sun- 
day in the Massachusetts Laws. 4. The Workingman’s Sun- 


day. By Charles K. Whipple, Minot J. Savage, Charies E. 
Pratt and Wm. C. Gannett. 


Nos. II, III, 1V, V, VI, 10 cts. each ; ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 


o Cts.; ten, 30 cts.; one 
hundred, $1.50. 


Reports of Annual Conventions of Free Religious Associa- 
tion, from 1872 to 1879 inclusive. 10 cts. each. 


For any of the above, address “FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION,” 
¢ Tremont Flace, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan CooL- 
y, an Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney, Mary C. 
BARTLETT, and other favorite authors. 
EDITED BY 


Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 


Square 12mo, 300 pages Elegant Binding 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


The COLEG ROVE BOOK CO., Chicago, and 


the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FURNITUR! 


WOOD MANTELS & TILES. 
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“UNITY” FOR 1882. 


AN ORGAN OF “FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND OHARAOTER IN RELIGION.” 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 


J. LL. JONES, Epiror. F. L. ROBERTS, Assistant Epiror. 
WwW. C. GANNETT. J. C.LEARN ED. C. W. WENDTE. H. M. SIMMONS. F. L. HOSMER. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Unity was started for the purpose of representing the thoughtful and religious side of life, in the homes 
of the few people who belong to the Liberal Churches of America, and the very many people who, by virtue of 
their thoughtfulness, are compelled to live without the ministrations of any congenial church, and beyond the 
helpful fellowship secured by such church relations. With this aim in mind, the editorial committee have striven 
to secure to Unity readers such matter as would help this somewhat limited class, rather than to amuse the many. 
In the preceding issues, it will be remembered, there appeared the following series of carefully prepared papers: 

I. Twelve Articles on the Growth of Doctrine; or the Old-New Creed. 
II. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 


IlI. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of England out of the Pulpit. 
IV. Twelve Double Studies (Man and Woman) on the Art of Home Making. 


These articles, while adding somewhat to the weight of the paper, have justified their publication in 
awe to Unity a permanent value to many of our readers. Arrangements have been made to continue this 


eature of the paper for 1882. With January Ist will be begun the publication of two series of papers, each 
article not to exceed a page and a half in length, viz: 


V. “THE UNITY CHURCH.” 


pune an attempt to outline our church ideals. The whole to serve as a practical guide to those interested in the 


actual formation of churches of the Liberal Faith. 
1. The Basis of ate - J.C. Learned, of St. Louis. 7. TheSunday School, - - ~- F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland. 
2. The Business Constitution, T. B. Forbush, of Detroit. 8. The Unity Club- -_ - J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 
8. Finances, - - - - - Oscar Clute, of lowa City. 9. Parlor ang Kitchen, - - - - G. W. Cutter, of Buffalo. 
4. The Pulpit, - - - Robert Collyer, New York. 10. The City Helpfulness, - 0. W, Wendte, of Cincinnati. 
5. The Choir, - - . - - J. ¥. Blake, of Quincy. ll. The Church Building, - - Jenk. Ll. Jones, of Chicago. 
6. Sacraments and Festivals, - - W.C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


VI. THE WORKMAN'S CONSCIENCE. 


By Representative Workmen of To-day. 


Each writer to show, after his own fashion, the ways in which the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day 


shape, or fail to shape, or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the workmen of his own fellow- 
ship—i.e. short discussions of the conscience problems of to-day. 


1. The Farmer’s Conscience, - - William Ward, Algona. 7. The Lawyer's Conscience, - Judge G. W. McCrary, Keokuk. 
2. The Mechanic's Conscience, - - Peter Long, St. Paul. 8. The Physician’s Conscience, r. H. B. Fellows, Chicago. 
8. The Manufacturer's Conscience, W. B. Weeden, Providence. 9. The Artist’s Conscience, - - S.G. W. Benjamin, New York. 
4. The Merchant's Conscience, - Hon. Jos. S. Ropes, Boston. 10. The Teacher’s Con science, Pres’t C. W. Eliot, ard College. 
5. The Banker’s Conscience, - - Henry P. Kidder, Boston. 11. The Preacher’s Conscience, E. E. Hale, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

6. 


The Railroad Man’s Conscience, - A.V. H. Corpeanes Esq., - La ad he ay mn G. W. Curtis, Esq., New York. 
waukee. . tesm ence. 


The other features of the paper will be carried on as heretofore, only, with your help, dear reader, better. 
Are you a Liberal? Subscribe for Uniry. Have you a family? You ought to have a family paper to rep- 
resent your religious conviction. . Are you a subscriber to Unity and like it? Then show it to your neighbor; 


make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to your friend in the “Far West,” and in every way you can 
‘‘lend a hand” in its circulation. 


‘LITTLE UNITY” FOR 1882. 


Mrs. E. T. LEONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


| This little paper was started to represent the child end of the home and the church, among those who 
represent the Liberal Faith. Among its regular editorial contributors are Miss Cora H. Clarke, of Boston, who in 
each number contributes some Nature Studies, and tells children of 4ll ages “What to See.” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who in each number contributes a Duty Study, or “ What to Do.” 

The Ladies Commission, of Boston, who give so much time to the systematic study of children’s books, give 
in each number some results of their labor, or “ Hints on What to Read.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has so far adopted the paper that all its Sunday School lessons hereafter will be published in its 
columns. With the first of the year will be begun a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons, on the Wonders of 


Creation, by H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis.. This to be followed by a series of twelvé Sunday School Lessons 
on Heroes, prepared by Mrs. J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 


Are you a — Subscribe for Litrte Unity. It will certainly help you. 
Are you a Sunday School Teacher? Lirriz Unity will help you, even though you do not use the lessons. 


Are youa Public School Teacher? Litrtz Unity will give you many hints that will help you in your 
general lessons on ethics. : | 


Are you a Superintendent? Examine Lirtie Unrry with a view of introducing it into your Sunday School. 
Are you a little boy or girl? Subscribe for Lirrte Unity and study it. The longer you take it the better 
we think you will like it. 


THE ABOVE PAPERS PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Subscription for UNITY, - - $1.50 per annum. 


Subscription for LITTLE UNITY, 50 cts. To Unity Subscribers, 35 cts. To Sunday Schools and 
e Children’s Clubs, 25 as. per annum. . pe: 


, COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Publishers, 40 Madison St., Chicag 
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